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THE CHICAGO BUILDING TRADES DISPUTE. II. 

BOTH sides now settled down to what promised to be a 
long-drawn-out fight. Each party adopted measures and 
tactics to win over public opinion and to force a surrender from 
the other. In addition to publishing statements of their posi- 
tion, and displaying cards in the street cars and elevated trains 
showing the rates of wages which they had paid and were will- 
ing to pay, the contractors attempted to continue work on the 
most important buildings under construction, with the help of 
non-union men. On February 13 the press committee of the 
Building Contractors Council reported that about 1000 men 
were at work on ninety-five jobs throughout the city, 1 most 
of them being " independent union " men, or sailors and 
farm hands who had come to the city in response to advertise- 
ments. All the work done was " emergency " work which had 
to be finished as soon as possible. Their energies were con- 
centrated on a few buildings, on which not only non-union 
men and members of the Colored Federation of Labor went to 
work, but even some of the contractors themselves. As the 
non-union men were exposed to attack by union pickets and 
sympathizers when they left the buildings, the contractors next 
resorted to the plan of housing and feeding their employees in 
the buildings on which they were working. Between 1 50 and 
200 men were so cared for in the Merchants Loan and Trust 
Building and the Western Electric Building. 2 

The labor men, on their part, did not long remain passive, 
but early took more active and aggressive measures to ensure 
their success in the struggle. The first attempt of the 

1 On March 14 they reported 2000 non-union men at work and on June 21, 
3500. The labor men would not admit more than 1000. 

2 One of the picturesque tactics of this industrial warfare was the placarding 
of this building with excerpts from the state constitution, statutes, ordinances, 
etc., all designed to show that the strikers were in the wrong. 
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unions was to extend the strike to other cities and to secure 
sympathetic strikes on all buildings which Chicago contractors 
were erecting outside of Chicago. A resolution 1 to this effect, 
in which the Bricklayers and Stone Masons Union called upon 
the International Union to take such action, was speedily fol- 
lowed by a similar move on the part of the Building Trades 
Council. They induced the National Building Trades Council, 
from its headquarters in St. Louis, to send out a circular letter 
to all the local bodies, asking all union men to refuse to work 
on buildings erected by Chicago contractors or architects. 
This seems not to have been successful, owing to ignorance 
on the part of the union men as to where such contracts were 
held ; for towards the end of May 2 the Building Trades Council 
repeated the request. This time, however, they were backed up 
by the Material Trades Council and the Wood-workers Council, 
which secured the pledges of their national organizations to 
refuse to handle material or to work for Chicago contractors 
in other cities. 3 In addition to thus boycotting Chicago con- 
tractors outside the city, the unions adopted the plan of attempt- 
ing to boycott all business men who owned or rented buildings 
erected with non-union labor in Chicago. Later this system 
of boycotting was extended to all merchants and others who 
expressed sympathy with the contractors.* Action was also 
taken, by persuasion, intimidation and force, to prevent the 
employment of non-union men by the contractors. 

VIII. Effects and Conduct of the Dispute. 

The bad effects of the long continuance of the dispute were 
felt not only by the contending parties, but by the general 
public as well. While it is impossible to say just how many 

1 Of February 13. 

2 May 27. Still another notice was sent out on June 18 by the National 
Building Trades Council, warning all union men to keep away from Chicago. 

3 The writer has been able to learn of only one case where a building con- 
structed by a Chicago contractor in another city was held up. This was in 
Denver. 

4 Note the action taken at the labor mass meeting of May 13. 
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men were thrown out of employment, since the estimates varied 
widely, the number probably did not exceed 50,000. Bradstreet's 
for March 10 reported the number of idle men at 50,000, 
and the following week put it at 54,000. On March 27 John 
Connell, vice-president of the American Federation of Labor, 
estimated the number at 40,000. The close of the twelfth 
week of the dispute showed 30,800 men idle, according to esti- 
mates of the unions j 1 by the end of June this number had been 
reduced to 1 5,ooo-20,ooo. a The number of unemployed dimin- 
ished, as some of those originally on strike returned to work 
or found other occupations, while many obtained employment 
at their trades in other cities. The fact that so many men were 
without employment for so long a time necessarily caused con- 
siderable want and even suffering among the strikers, though 
the unions claimed to have sufficient funds to care for all their 
members. Some of the stronger unions, like the carpenters and 
plumbers, paid weekly strike benefits of about $5 per member. 
In the majority of cases the Building Trades Council itself 
furnished orders for food and paid the rent of those in actual 
need. Contributions were made by the national organizations 
of several of the trades, 8 as well as by trades unions in other 
lines, both in Chicago and elsewhere. Thus, the " convention 
of all trades unions of Chicago," held on May 13, voted to 
assess all its members fifty cents a week to assist the Building 
Trades Council during the rest of the dispute. 

That these and even larger contributions would be needed 
became evident, as the dispute dragged along without indica- 
tion of speedy settlement and distress showed itself more 
plainly among the idle men. Striking proof of the bad effect 
of the long idleness was found in the growth of the pawn- 
broking business, 4 the extension of the credit system among 
the stores catering to the working classes, the falling off in the 

1 Chicago Record, May 4. 

3 Estimate of the labor men to the writer. 

3 For example, the Bricklayers and Stone Masons, the Carpenters, the National 
Building Trades Council, the Steam Fitters, the Plumbers and Gas Fitters. 

* Within the month of May eleven new "loan banks" were licensed in 
Chicago. 
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business of the department stores, theaters, street railways, 1 etc., 
and the migration of many workers in the building trades from 
Chicago. Real estate dealers stated that hundreds of laborers 
had been forced to cease payments on houses which they were 
buying on the installment plan, and were in danger of losing 
their homes. 2 But the building trades dispute threatened to 
have more serious consequences than the temporary suffering 
of those engaged. By the beginning of the fourth month 
of the dispute it was estimated that between 3000 and 5000 
workmen had left the city and found permanent employment 
elsewhere, while almost every union in the Chicago Building 
Trades Council had applications on its books for men to go 
to other points. Builders stated at the beginning of June 3 
that there were 500 unfinished buildings in Chicago, and 
architects claimed that they had an equal number of plans of 
new buildings which were being held until industrial peace 
should be restored. 4 Freight managers and material men 
united with the retail merchants and others in lamenting the 
depression in business and urging a speedy settlement. But 
more important, if true, was a statement 6 to the effect that 
twenty manufacturers were getting ready to move from Chi- 
cago as a result of the labor troubles, while eight or nine more 
had already selected sites. 6 It became evident that Chicago's 

1 Street railway men claimed that they were losing $1000 a day during the 
dispute, while one of the largest department stores, where the working people 
dealt largely, reported that sales fell off $50,000 a week. 

2 Other proofs of the hardship caused by the building trades dispute, though 
less apparent, were the increase in the number of women and girls from the 
strikers' families who went to work during this time, and the increased patronage 
of the " free lunch " counters in saloons. These facts were attested by workers 
from Hull House and the Chicago Commons. 

8 Chicago Record, June 9. 

4 See an open letter of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., of November 28, 
which stated that, unless more stable conditions prevailed among the unions, a 
store and warehouse which they were planning would either " be erected without 
the employment of a union man or it will not be erected at all." 

6 By Mr. M. B. Madden, president of the Western Cut Stone Company, April 13. 

The International Power Company, of Providence, R. I., had selected Chi- 
cago as the location of a large automobile factory and secured options on prop- 
erty there, but, after investigating the condition of the labor market, decided to go 
elsewhere. — Chicago Tribune, December 1, 1900. 
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commercial and manufacturing supremacy was threatened by 
the continuation of the trouble. 1 

The progress of the building trades dispute was marked by 
the usual amount of lawlessness. Most of the outbreaks con- 
sisted in assaults upon non-union men by union pickets and 
sympathizers. During the first five months of the strike the 
papers reported about 250 specific cases of assault upon non- 
union men, of which about thirty resulted in serious injuries 
and from the effects of which there were three deaths. Two 
union men were killed and a dozen more assaulted, as well as 
contractors, special policemen and others. Less than twenty 
arrests were reported during this time. During the summer 
there was a lull ; but in November the union pickets instituted 
a series of attacks on the non-union laborers employed on the 
Mandel Building, in which a foreman was shot to death and 
a number of men injured. 

One of the chief causes for the great number of assaults that 
took place was undoubtedly the non-enforcement of the law 
against the strikers. At the very beginning of the dispute the 
contractors had demanded police protection for their property 
and for non-union men whom they employed, while the Chicago 
Federation of Labor protested against the use of police for such 

1 The following table of building statistics in Chicago for the year 1900 shows 
how the dispute affected the building industry in that city. 



Months. 



January 
February . 
March * . 
April . . 
May . . . 
June . . 
July . . . 
August . . 
September , 
October . 
November 
December . 



Number of 

buildings. 



315 
179 
397 
499 
460 
368 
358 
3H 
281 
265 
293 
163 



Cost. 



gi, 090,250 

824,750 

2,485,960 

2,999,650 

2,610,475 

1,854,17s 
2,583,000 
1,789,060 
1,217,950 
1,184,150 
1,725.850 
491,300 



Number of 
buildings. 



167 
108 
167 
202 
295 
335 
346 
384 
461 
434 
326 
285 



Cost. 



$885,380 

484,300 

269,400 

662,960 

1, 122, 600 

1,111,900 

2,108,800 

1,695,420 

2,347,200 

3,914,090 

2,611,550 

1,680,250 



Per cent de- 
crease. 



41 
57 
59 
36 

9 

3 
22 (incr.) 
64 (incr.) 
64 (incr.) 
12 (incr.) 
75 (incr.) 



See Bradstrec? s and Construction News, passim. 
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purposes. Failing to secure adequate protection from the city 
police, the contractors swore in about 500 detectives and special 
policemen to guard their buildings ; x the Building Trades 
Council protested to the mayor against the employment of 
these men. 2 At first the attitude of the police had been merely 
to prevent rioting and to permit picketing so long as the pickets 
did not openly molest the non-union workers. An opinion of 
the corporation counsel showed, however, that where intimida- 
tion enters, whether by reason of threats or of large numbers, 
picketing is illegal. 8 As a result of this opinion and of a vigor- 
ously expressed public demand, the chief of police finally issued 
an order to his men " to arrest the ringleaders in all assaults." 4 
Mayor Harrison further directed that only two pickets should be 
allowed to remain at each building. When the second outbreak 
occurred in November, a large force of policemen was detailed 
to guard the buildings and protect non-union workmen, and the 
disturbances were soon quelled. Such repeated lawlessness on 
the part of the walking delegates and union pickets seemed to 
indicate that they had learned nothing from the long-continued 
controversy, and served only to alienate public- sympathy. 

The contractors claimed throughout the dispute, and appar- 
ently not without good cause, that "politics was mixed up in it." 
On this point an indictment of the unions by one of their best 
friends may be cited : 

Public opinion claims the right to criticise frankly and fearlessly the 
policy of the Building Trades Council. It criticises the policy that 
tolerates the acceptance of appointive political offices as the most 
disastrous policy that has ever paralyzed the power or menaced the 
future of organized labor in Chicago. These offices are offered as 
subsidies. Their incumbents are really held as hostages for the 
delivery of the labor vote. 4 

1 They were employed for ten weeks, and the cost to the contractors was 
estimated at $7 5,000. — Chicago Record, May 5. 

2 The attitude of the latter organization is indicated by a statement made by 
Mr. John A. Long, president of the board of business agents, before the Industrial 
Commission, to the effect that he did not approve of police protection, " because 
the men who are at fault and who are causing the trouble are not entitled to 
protection." 3 Chicago papers of April 14. 4 Ibid., April 27. 

5 Speech of Prof. Graham Taylor before the labor mass meeting of May 13. 
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While it is impossible to ascertain exactly how many of the 
labor leaders held appointive offices under the city administra- 
tion, there is no doubt that the number was disgracefully large. 1 
The most conspicuous case was the appointment of Edward 
Carroll, president of the Building Trades Council, to the presi- 
dency of the Chicago Civil Service Board. 2 That there was a 
deliberate pact between the labor leaders and the politicians in 
power seems sufficiently indicated by a change that was made 
in the constitution of the Building Trades Council two or 
three years ago, by which Section 3 was stricken out. This 
section read as follows : 

No person shall be eligible as a delegate to this council who holds 
a political office, either elective or appointive ... (a political office 
shall be defined as being employed in any capacity by the nation, 
state, county or city). 

There is no doubt that many of the leaders of the Building 
Trades Council had subordinated the best interests of that body 
to their own personal advantage and that the best elements 
were not in control. This was felt by the unions themselves, 
and a complete reorganization of the council would undoubtedly 
have been effected through the efforts of the rank and file, 
had not the opposition of the employers given the leaders a 
rallying cry. The officers and business agents appealed to the 
members to show their devotion to the cause of union labor 
by upholding the organization. The men responded loyally to 
this appeal ; but after the contest had dragged along for almost 
six months, with no prospect of a settlement, dissatisfaction 
began to manifest itself. At the end of July occurred the 
election of officers of the Building Trades Council ; and as this 
gave the members the first opportunity of passing judgment 

1 The result of an investigation in the fall of 1899 was said to show that two- 
thirds of the officials of the Chicago Federation of Labor and of the Building 
Trades Council held such offices. A list of thirteen names was published by the 
New York Sun, May 27 ; but there were undoubtedly others. Mr. W. J. Chalmers, 
in his testimony before the Industrial Commission, March 20, stated that twenty- 
two leading men of labor organizations held positions in the City Hall. 

2 Mr. Carroll resigned, under pressure, on April 29. 
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on the administration since the beginning of the dispute, it was 
regarded as very important, by both contractors and labor men. 
But the election of all its old officers on July 27 by the council 
seemed to place the stamp of approval on the acts of its 
executive, and at the same time destroyed all hope of a com- 
promise settlement. A week later the board of business agents 
reelected all its former officers. 

The conservative element was strong enough, however, to 
insist on certain reforms within the Building Trades Council 
itself. One of these was the amendment of the constitution 
so as to forbid the holding of a political office by a delegate ; 
another was a modification of the basis of representation, so 
as to give more power to the larger unions ; and a third was 
the substitution of the vote by individuals for the " trade " or 
unit vote. The carpenters were particularly anxious for these 
reforms, and it was understood that their adoption was the 
price which had to be paid for the support given to the council 
by the carpenters when the question of withdrawal from the 
strike came up for vote. The growth of dissatisfaction with 
the policy of the leaders in the Building Trades Council found 
more decided expression a little later in the retirement of 
Edward Carroll from office. First his own union, the plas- 
terers, on September 1, refused by a vote of two to one to 
reelect him to the office of financial secretary, which he had 
held for ten years. A month later, on October 5, Mr. Carroll 
resigned, under pressure, from the presidency of the Building 
Trades Council. In his letter of resignation he gave as his 
reason the alleged announcement of the contractors that, if 
he resigned, they would make agreements with all the unions. 
William G. Schardt was elected president in his place ; but as 
the same political clique was back of the new president," no 
noticeable change of policy was inaugurated. It had by this 
time become pretty clear that no compromise could be hoped 
for, and the struggle narrowed down to a test of endurance 
between the Building Trades Council and the Building Con- 
tractors Council, 
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IX. Attempts at Arbitration. 

The history of this dispute proves that there are some 
matters in labor troubles which cannot be settled by arbitra- 
tion between employers and employees. Such questions as 
those relating to wages or hours of labor may well be settled 
in that manner, for they turn on a single economic fact and 
may be determined according to that fact. Broader issues 
connected with the labor problem are not always capable of 
being arbitrated, and such an issue was raised here. Briefly 
stated, it was a contest for control of the conditions under 
which work should be carried on, and involved the right of 
interference in the conduct of the business of the contractors 
by the representatives of the unions. It was a struggle over 
an economic principle and could not be settled by the dictum 
of any court of arbitration ; nor was it subject to compromise, 
for it called for the surrender of one side or the other. This 
was the issue involved in the demand of the contractors for 
the dissolution of the Building Trades Council. 

Arbitration did not fail for lack of attempts on the part of 
outsiders to bring the parties to the struggle to some sort of 
agreement. No less than seven different attempts were thus 
made. Only a little more than two weeks after the beginning 
of the dispute, Mayor Harrison wrote 1 to both the Building 
Contractors Council and the Building Trades Council, asking 
them to appoint committees for the purpose of conferring 
together, with a view to harmonizing the differences between 
the two organizations. He suggested that the meetings be 
held in his office and offered to act as chairman. This invita- 
tion was accepted by the labor men, but declined by the Con- 
tractors Council. The latter stated that they were unwilling 
to enter into negotiations, because two attempts which they 
had made at arbitration with the Building Trades Council had 
failed. 2 But 

1 On February 21. 

2 September and December, 1899. See Political Science Quarterly, 
March, 1901, p. 126. 
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the reason back of all others in the refusal of the contractors to 
have further dealings with the Building Trades Council is the 
knowledge that, as an organization, it has become so tyrannical, cor- 
rupt and lawless that its existence will render the prosperity of the 
building industry an impossibility. The first step toward solving 
the problem is the dissolution of the Building Trades Council. 

For this refusal to arbitrate the contractors were much criti- 
cised by the unions and others, and the unwillingness to sub- 
mit their case to a court was cited as evidence of a bad cause. 
Such action, however, does not necessarily put the party so 
refusing in the wrong. From the very beginning the con- 
tractors took the position that they would not arbitrate with 
the Building Trades Council, but expressed themselves as ready 
at any time to come to terms with the separate unions, provided 
they would withdraw from that body. Whether right or wrong, 
they were at least consistent in maintaining this attitude 
throughout the struggle. Though the union men professed 
themselves ready to submit their case to arbitration at any 
time, they would do so only through the medium of the Build- 
ing Trades Council. Such an utterly antagonistic attitude as 
was assumed by the two parties to the dispute made arbitration 
impossible from the very beginning — so much so that during 
the investigation made in Chicago by the Federal Industrial 
Commission, Mr. Harris, a member of the sub-committee, was 
led to exclaim l : "It looks as though you had placed the whole 
matter beyond the power of arbitration." 

Another offer at mediation, by the Civic Federation of 
Chicago, met with no encouragement from either side. 2 An 
attempt made by Mr. P. J. McGuire, of the Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, to secure a conference failed on the 
same ground. 3 The next move was the result of a conference 
between the mayor and the building material dealers. 4 The 
latter threatened that, if either side refused a fair offer to 
restore harmony, they would aid the other side in the struggle. 

1 To Edward Carroll, President of the Building Trades Council. See Chicago 
Times-Herald, March 29. s April 3. 

2 March 11. * April 19. 
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In spite of this threat, however, the contractors refused to arbi- 
trate with the Building Trades Council, and the unions refused to 
arbitrate except through that body. 1 Undaunted by the failure 
of the mayor to bring the dispute to an end, the city council 
now appointed a special committee of six aldermen, who, to- 
gether with five citizens, were to investigate the labor troubles 
and try to secure a settlement of them. 2 The Building Trades 
Council again announced its willingness to aid the committee, 
while the Building Contractors Council again refused any offer 
of mediation. They restated their readiness to arbitrate with 
any single union, provided it would withdraw from the council, 
but refused to meet representatives from that body. More- 
over, they asserted that the "cardinal principles" for which 
they stood could not be submitted to arbitration. 

The next effort at mediation was made under the leadership 
of Prof. Graham Taylor, as the outcome of a "convention 
of all trades unions," held on May 13, with 600 delegates, 
representing 190 labor organizations, in attendance. It was 
decided that a committee of seven persons should be created, 
to " investigate the building trades lockout thoroughly and 
endeavor to reach a settlement" — this committee to consist 
of three members of labor organizations outside of the Build- 
ing Trades Council, three disinterested men from commercial 
organizations and Professor Taylor as chairman. The com- 
mittee was never fully organized, as members of the Real 
Estate Board and other business associations declined invita- 
tions to serve, and the Building Contractors Council refused 
to participate in the investigation. On July 1, however, the 
labor members made a report, which expressed their confidence 
in the officers of the Building Trades Council and placed the 
whole responsibility for the dispute upon the contractors. Still 
another attempt was made by the Real Estate Board on May 
22, when its directors were authorized to act as arbitrators, 
whenever requested to do so by both parties to the controversy. 

1 In explanation of their position the contractors issued a statement, later 
referred to as the "circular of April 30." See below, p. 234. 

2 April 25. 
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No results followed this action, however, as neither the con- 
tractors nor the union men requested the intervention. 

Finally the American Federation of Labor took up the matter 
some two months later, and at a meeting of its executive 
council at Denver, July 19, appointed a committee of three, 
with President Gompers at the head, to investigate and to 
attempt to arbitrate the difficulty. Toward the end of the 
month conferences were held in Chicago by the committee 
with both the Building Trades Council and the Building Con- 
tractors Council, but these efforts at arbitration failed for the 
same reason that had prevented settlement before, namely, 
the refusal of the contractors to enter into agreements with 
the Building Trades Council. The contractors, however, ex- 
pressed their willingness to make agreements with represent- 
atives of national or international unions, or the American 
Federation of Labor. As President Gompers refused to con- 
sider this proposal, negotiations ceased. Additional suggestions 
for the settlement of the dispute were freely made by promi- 
nent citizens, newspapers and others interested in its conclusion, 
but they all proved equally futile. 1 Throughout the controversy 
the state board of arbitration was completely ignored by both 
parties. 

At one time the action of the Building Trades Council 
itself, in requesting the Contractors Council to appoint a con- 
ference committee, seemed likely to lead to a conclusion of the 
dispute. This invitation was accepted by the Contractors 
Council, on condition that the union conferees should not be 
their business agents or delegates to their council. As this 
demand was acceded to, a conference was held 2 between repre- 
sentatives of the unions and of the employers' associations, for 
the purpose of effecting a settlement. As the basis of the 
conference, the contractors presented their declaration of prin- 
ciples of April 30, together with the interpretation they put 

1 The last attempt at arbitration was made by the National Building Trades 
Council at its annual meeting in Cincinnati, on January 18. This body empow- 
ered its executive board to go to Chicago and " settle the dispute there," but as 
by that time the dispute was already virtually settled, nothing was done. 

2 On June 12 and following days. 
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upon them. This was practically only a reiteration of their 
former principles. They announced their willingness to enter 
into agreements with the individual unions, provided : 

i. (a) That there shall be no limitation as to the amount of work 
a man shall perform during his working day. 

(£) That there shall be no restriction of the use of machinery or 
tools. 

{c) That there shall be no restriction of the use of manufactured 
material, except prison-made. 

(d) That no person shall have the right to interfere with the work- 
men during working hours. 

(e) That the use of apprentices shall not be prohibited. 
(/) That the foreman shall be the agent of the employer. 

(g) That all workmen are at liberty to work for whomever they 
see fit. 

(h) That employers shall be at liberty to employ and discharge 
whomever they see fit. 

2. That the following conditions are made a part of the agree- 
ment : 

(a) That eight hours shall constitute a day's work. 

(6) That the rate of wages shall be [that prevailing in each trade 
the previous year]. 

(c) That time and one-half shall be paid for overtime, and double 
time for Sundays and holidays. 

(d) That the agreement shall cover a period of not less than three 
years. 

(e) That an arbitration clause to provide for the adjustment of 
possible difficulties in the future be made a part of the agreement. 

(/) That no by-law or rule conflicting with this agreement shall 
be enforced or passed by the association or union during the life of 
the agreement. 

(g) That this agreement shall only become operative when the 
union withdraws permanently from the Building Trades Council 
and agrees not to be affiliated with any organization of a like char- 
acter during the life of the agreement. 

The unions were unwilling to give up their central organiza- 
tion, but in return proposed a plan for the establishment of 
standing arbitration committees which should settle all mat- 
ters in dispute, work to continue pending their decision, thus 
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doing away with the sympathetic strike. As the objection of 
the contractors to the Building Trades Council was based 
largely on the latter's use of the sympathetic strike to enforce 
its demands, it was thought that they would permit its con- 
tinuance, if robbed of this weapon. Upon the flat refusal 
of the contractors to accept anything less than the dissolution 
of the Building Trades Council itself, the negotiations were 
broken off at this point. A few days later, however, the labor 
men requested another conference with the contractors, and 
this time submitted a statement of their position on the various 
points raised by the contractors' circular. They conceded five 
demands without a change — namely, the first, third, fifth and 
seventh under (1) and the fifth demand under (2). The ques- 
tions of machinery and the rate of wages was to be left to 
arbitration, and a standing arbitration committee was to be 
established, to which should be referred all disputes. On the 
other points there was a slight difference : the unions insisted 
that their agent should visit all work, when necessary ; that the 
foreman, while an agent of the employer, should be a union 
man ; and that they should reserve the right to refuse to work 
with non-union men. No mention was made of the dissolution 
of the Building Trades Council, but the right to order strikes 
was taken from it, and it was thought that this concession 
would meet the wishes of the contractors on this point. The 
labor men had gone considerably more than halfway to meet 
the requirements of the employers ; and when the latter re- 
jected absolutely these propositions of the unions, it was felt 
that they had determined upon the rule-or-ruin policy. As no 
compromise was possible, negotiations were therefore broken 
off for the second time. 



X. Defections from the Building Trades Council. 

The contractors were undoubtedly influenced in assuming 
this uncompromising attitude by the belief that the unions 
could not hold out much longer and would soon be compelled 
to surrender unconditionally. And at first it seemed as though 
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their calculations were correct ; for on June 26 the Bricklayers 
and Stone Masons Union, one of the most powerful organiza- 
tions in the Building Trades Council, decided to withdraw from 
that body and sign a separate agreement with the Chicago 
Masons and Builders Association. This agreement was to 
run for three years and contained most of the principles for 
which the contractors had stood out ; it provided also for a 
joint arbitration board. 1 Although this defection was heralded 
by the contractors as the beginning of the end, it was claimed 
by the labor leaders that the withdrawal of the bricklayers 
removed the one inharmonious element in the Building Trades 
Council and left that organization a unit to carry on the 
fight. 2 

For the next month there was a decided calm in building 
trade circles. The contractors evidently expected other unions 
to follow the lead of the bricklayers, while the efforts of the 
labor leaders were directed to keeping them in line. The 
apparent success of the Building Trades Council, by the elec- 
tion at the end of July of all its old officers, seemed also to 
show that it was determined to pursue its former policy ; and 
from that time began the slow disintegration of the central 

1 The bricklayers' agreement served as a model for a uniform agreement which 
was submitted early in September to all the unions. This began by reciting that 
it was for the purpose of preventing strikes and lockouts, and of facilitating a 
peaceful adjustment of all grievances and disputes which might arise from time to 
time. As a basis for joint working rules and to govern the action of the arbitra- 
tion board there was laid down a code of principles which consisted of the eight 
cardinal demands of the contractors. The following points were also contained in 
it : eight hours as a day's work ; the Saturday half-holiday during the months of 
June, July and August ; time and a half for overtime, and double time for Sun- 
days and holidays ; no work on Labor Day ; all disputes to be submitted to a joint 
board of arbitration, with the fullest power to enforce its edicts. By the last 
provision the sympathetic strike was abolished. The agreement was to become 
operative only when the union should withdraw permanently from the Building 
Trades Council, and should agree not to become affiliated with any organization 
of a like character during the life of the agreement. 

All of the agreements made subsequently with the various unions followed the 
lines of this one, though modifications were often made in particular points. 

2 The Bricklayers and Stone Masons Union had only joined the Building 
Trades Council in April, 1899, and had never been in complete harmony with that 
organization. — The Bricklayer and Mason (New York, April, 1900), p. 4. 
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body. For the next few months the history of the dispute is 
a record of the action of the several unions. A split in the 
union of the hoisting engineers was the first act to follow 
the withdrawal of the bricklayers ; and on July 28 the seceding 
faction, composed of about fifty members, afterwards organized 
under the name of the United Brotherhood of Hoisting En- 
gineers, signed a working agreement with the Building Ele- 
vator Contractors Association. As E. A. Davis, the reelected 
Secretary of the Building Trades Council, was a member of 
this union, this was regarded as an especially significant move. 
The next break came in the suspension of the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Mechanics from the council. The latter body 
had ordered the Brotherhood to turn over certain work to the 
gas fitters, and on their refusal had fined them $300 and sus- 
pended them from the organization. Suspension carried with 
it the loss of union working cards in Chicago, but the elec- 
tricians later obtained these from the National Building Trades 
Council. While there was thus no formal withdrawal from the 
local council, the action of the electricians was considered 
tantamount to this. 

An attempt on the part of some of the members of the Cut- 
stone Contractors Association to secure the withdrawal of that 
organization from the Building Contractors Council met with 
signal defeat about this time, showing that the contractors were 
determined to hold together. 

Next to the bricklayers' union, that of the carpenters 1 was 
the most important and powerful in the Building Trades 
Council ; and its rather vacillating course during the next few 
months was watched with anxiety and interest. After a 
failure to reach an agreement with the contractors, owing 
largely to disagreement over the Saturday half-holiday, and 
the rejection by a small majority of a proposal to withdraw 
from the Building Trades Council, some of the dissatisfied 

1 There are two organizations of carpenters in Chicago — the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners, which is composed of nineteen unions and about 
4700 members, and the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, which 
has five unions and some 300 members. 
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members formed an independent organization, and in Sep- 
tember signed a three-year agreement with the employers' 
associations. Further negotiations with the contractors were 
had during October and November by the regular unions, but 
without result. Finally, however, on February 7, 1901, just 
a year from the beginning of the dispute, an agreement was 
reached by which the men secured the Saturday half-holiday, 
and agreed to leave the council. In all essentials the agree- 
ment resembled that adopted by the bricklayers, although one 
clause provided that the union might join "a new central body, 
composed solely of mechanic trades employed on buildings, 
. . . and that said body shall not be called the 'Building 
Trades Council.' " The very name was evidently under the 
ban of the contractors ! Several of the strongest unions, 
therefore, applied for admission to the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. 

The Plumbers Union had proposed to the contractors in July 
that, if they would withdraw from the Building Contractors 
Council, the plumbers would withdraw from the Building 
Trades Council, and they could then frame an agreement 
together without difficulty. The Master Plumbers Associa- 
tion refused, however, to act upon this suggestion. Two or 
three further attempts to secure agreements with the con- 
tractors failing, and efforts to secure the withdrawal of the union 
from the Building Trades Council being unsuccessful, some of 
the dissatisfied members of the union withdrew individually 
and went to work for all contractors who paid the union scale 
of wages and employed only union men, without reference to 
any agreement. The seceders organized themselves later into 
an independent union, under the name of the Journeymen 
Plumbers Association, and on December 18 secured a charter. 
By January the old union also was ready to withdraw from 
the council, and a unification of the two organizations was 
effected, after which an agreement similar to the others was 
made with the employers. 

The second organization to withdraw from the Building 
Trades Council in its corporate capacity was the Plasterers 
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Union. On July 9 they had refused to ratify an agreement 
with the contractors similar to that made by the bricklayers, 
but a month later another agreement along the same lines was 
brought before the union. Withdrawal from the Building 
Trades Council was of course provided for, and in other 
respects it differed but slightly from the bricklayers' agree- 
ment. Ratification of this agreement seemed probable, but 
was defeated by the arbitrary methods of Edward Carroll and 
other members at the meeting of the union — an action which 
undoubtedly hurt the Building Trades Council more than any- 
thing else. At the end of September Carroll was forced from 
the presidency of the council, and a day later the Plasterers 
Union appointed a committee to confer with the employing 
Plasterers Association for the purpose of arranging an agree- 
ment with that organization. After some rather dramatic 
manoeuvers by both factions, this was finally ratified by a 
majority of the members on October 5, a move which carried 
with it the withdrawal of the union from the Building Trades 
Council. 

The Bridge and Structural Iron-workers formally withdrew 
from the Building Trades Council on October 25, and at the 
same time entered into an agreement with the Iron League, 
the association of the contractors. This was the third organi- 
zation to sever its connection with the council ; and, while not 
as strong numerically as the other two, it was made up of the 
ilite of the skilled workers in the building trades, and had con- 
siderable influence. Their agreement followed the general lines 
of the uniform agreement, such as was entered into with the 
bricklayers and plasterers, the main difference being a clause 
giving the contractors the right to hire non-union men in other 
lines on the same job. One significant clause provided that 
the union might belong to a new central organization, not the 
Building Trades Council. 

If it was to win in the struggle with the contractors and 
save itself, it was apparent that the Building Trades Council 
must stop the disintegration that threatened to end its own 
existence. It was, accordingly, now decided to adopt the plan 
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of fighting the contractors one at a time, until each was forced 
in turn to capitulate. The first job singled out for attack was 
the new Mandel Building, and on November 20 all the men 
at work on that building were called out on strike. Although 
this was the first aggressive move that the Building Trades 
Council had made in several months, they seemed not to have 
learned wisdom in that time, for the progress of this strike was 
marked by a new outburst of lawlessness. The strike was of 
short duration, for the places of the strikers were soon filled, 
while the immoderate action of the labor leaders served to 
alienate public sympathy. Many of the non-union men who 
had taken the place of the striking union men during this 
trouble and previously were negroes, who were practically 
unorganized in Chicago, with the exception of the bricklayers 
and hodcarriers. An attempt was now made to align them on 
the side of the Building Trades Council. The Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor issued an appeal, on December 2, inviting them to 
join the unions. While it does not appear that this invitation 
was acted upon by the negroes, it certainly evidenced a more 
pacific policy on the part of organized labor. 

These measures were insufficient, however, to restrain the 
seceding unions, and in the middle of December the steam 
fitters withdrew from the Building Trades Council. After the 
failure to reach a settlement with the unions early in August, 
several of the master steam fitters had withdrawn from the 
Contractors Council and signed three-year agreements similar 
to the old ones. The principal demand of the contractors — 
that the unions should withdraw from the Building Trades 
Council — was not insisted on; but the agreement provided 
that there should be no limitation as to the amount of work 
that might be done in a day, and that no strike should be 
called until the grievance had been submitted to a permanent 
board of arbitration. The threatened break from the Con- 
tractors Council did not become general, however, and things 
remained quiet in this trade until December. Negotiations 
were then begun between representatives of the Master Steam 
Fitters Association and those of the Journeymen Steam Fitters 
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and the Junior Steam Fitters Unions, which resulted in the 
signing of a three-year agreement between the organizations 
of employers and men. The conditions were substantially the 
same as those of the uniform agreement signed by the other 
unions. 1 Withdrawal from the Building Trades Council and 
the establishment of a joint arbitration board were the most 
important features. The eight cardinal points of the con- 
tractors were conceded, and they were given greater liberty 
in the employment of helpers, etc. The men got the Satur- 
day half-holiday, double time for all overtime and some other 
demands. The wage scale remained unchanged. Permission 
was given to the unions to join another central trade body, 
provided only it was composed of mechanics whose trades were 
closely allied. In acccordance with the terms of this agree- 
ment, the Journeymen and Junior Steam Fitters Unions with- 
drew on December 14 from the Building Trades Council. 

A few days later, on December 1 8, a three-year agreement 
was concluded between the Master Plumbers Association and 
the Gas Fitters Union, embodying the general features of the 
agreement signed by the steam fitters. It was reached only 
after considerable friction over the clause concerning the 
employment of non-union men. The question was settled 
through a sort of compromise, by which it was provided that, 
while the bosses should have the right to hire whom they 
pleased and the men to work for whom they pleased, the latter 
were also given the right to cease work when they chose — the 
latter contingency doubtless having reference to the employ- 
ment of non-union men. Another significant clause in the 
agreement was to the effect that the Master Plumbers Asso- 
ciation should notify the union when any member of the asso- 
ciation lapsed from membership. It seemed to point clearly 
to a tacit understanding that the members of the union were 
not to work for any master plumber who was not a member of 
the association. No mention was made of a new central body, 

1 The details of the agreement maybe found in The Metal Worker (New York 
and Chicago), December 22, 1900, "The Chicago Steam Fitters' Settlement," 
p. 36. 
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such as was referred to in the agreements of the carpenters, 
iron-workers and steam fitters. In other respects it followed 
the lines of the uniform agreement. 

The new year saw no interruption in the disintegration of 
the Building Trades Council. Early in January the plumbers 
withdrew, and shortly thereafter the Hodcarriers and Building 
Laborers Union entered into an agreement with the Chicago 
Mason and Builders Association, by the terms of which they 
also withdrew from the central body. As this was, next to the 
carpenters, the largest union in the council, its action was a 
severe blow. The carpenters only waited for the semi-annual 
election of officers in the council, on January 27 ; when the 
result showed that no change of policy was contemplated, they 
also severed their connection. This was the beginning of the 
end, and the movement of secession was kept up by the with- 
drawal of dissatisfied members in the unions of the stone cutters, 
the slate and tile roofers, the mosaic tile layers and helpers, 
while the sheet metal workers, the painters and other unions 
are debating the question of withdrawal at the time of writing. 
Every symptom points clearly to the final disintegration of the 
Building Trades Council, though the president of that organi- 
zation has denied emphatically that it will dissolve. The con- 
stitution 1 provides that it shall exist as long as five trades desire 
to retain the organization. While the council may thus never 
be formally dissolved, there is no doubt that its usefulness is 
past, and that it is practically moribund. As one of the union 
men himself expressed it, "The council is about as useful as a 
dead horse." Twelve months after the beginning of the dispute 
the membership of the council had been reduced from perhaps 
30,000 to about one-third of that number. 2 It was said that 

1 Art. XVII, Sect. 8. 

2 The following list [concluded on page 243] includes those unions which have 
wholly or in part withdrawn from the Building Trades Council, the probable 
number of seceders and date of withdrawal : 

Bricklayers and Stonemasons .... 3500 June 26 

United Brotherhood of Hoisting Engineers . . 50 July 28 

Electrical Mechanics 350 August 10 

Society of Carpenters 500 (?) September 22 

Journeymen Plumbers Association . . . 300 September — December 18 

Plasterers Union 500 October 5 
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about 5000 workmen had left the city since the beginning of 
the dispute, in search of employment elsewhere. Indeed, the 
end might have come sooner, had not both contractors and 
unions tacitly agreed during the summer not to push the matter 
to a conclusion at that time. 

The statistics of building operations in Chicago 1 show that 
they had been only temporarily checked by the labor troubles, 
and by July, 1900, had resumed their normal activity, soon 
exceeding in volume those of the previous year. The con- 
tractors pointed to this fact as evidence that the strike had 
failed and that the men had deserted the Building Trades 
Council, but the real explanation was somewhat different. 
Both contractors and union men were anxious to resume work, 
but it had to be done under conditions that would not indicate 
a surrender on either side. In order to quiet disaffection and 
permit the men to provide for the winter, the unions allowed 
their members to work for members of the Contractors Council 
in violation of their rules. The contractors, on the other hand, 
were willing to accept workmen without inquiring too closely 
as to whether they belonged to the Building Trades Council 
or not, though such an act violated their mutual agreement. 
Fearing lest such a policy should disrupt their association, the 
contractors next adopted the plan of requiring all workmen to 
join the Industrial Union, 2 which was in favor with the Con- 
tractors Council, or to sign an agreement certifying that they 
had resigned from their union. To meet this move, the men 
received permission from their unions to sign, without detri- 
ment to their union standing. Accordingly, a number of the 

Bridge and Structural Iron-workers . . . 700 October 25 

Journeymen Steam Fitters 350 December 13 

Junior Steam Fitters 350 December 14 

Gas Fitters 200 December 18 

Plumbers Unions 5°° January 

Hodcarriers and Building Laborers . . . 3500 January 

Carpenters Unions 4500 February 7 

Stone Cutters 200 

Slate and Tile Roofers 100 

Mosaic Tile Layers and Helpers .... 100 

Total .... 15,70° 
1 See footnote on p. 226. 
1 An organization composed of non-union men. 
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union men, notably the carpenters, joined the Industrials or 
signed resignations from their own unions, and secured work 
on these terms. In some cases the contractors were reported 
to have paid the initiation fee for the men who joined the 
Industrial Union. There was a tacit agreement on both sides 
to resume work without insisting on a formal surrender from 
either. In the middle of the summer it was calculated by one 
of the best informed labor leaders that over half of all men 
employed were union men, that fully one-third of the members 
of the unions affiliated with the Building Trades Council were 
employed, and that at least three-fourths of these were getting 
union wages from the contractors. 

Owing to the number of non-union men employed and the 
decrease in the amount of building, there was a distinct surplus 
of laborers as soon as the union men began to return to work. 
In recognition of this fact, several of the unions abandoned 
their demands for an increase in wages, and others adopted 
temporarily a lower wage scale. There seemed to be imminent 
danger that the unions would lose all the gains of years in this 
struggle of the Building Trades Council. 

XI. Conclusion. 

President Hadley has said 1 that the dangers of our great 
organizations of capital and labor " can be effectively met only 
when their character as ' trusts ' is recognized ; only when there 
is a sense of honor in conducting them." This recital of the 
progress of the building trades dispute has made clear the fact 
that the sense of responsibility in their position as trustees 
has not controlled the leaders of the Building Trades Council. 
Organized ostensibly to promote the interests of labor, it had 
subordinated these to the cause of a political machine in whose 
service it had attempted to use the organization. In its deal- 
ings with contractors the Building Trades Council had become 
arrogant and arbitrary. Assuming that it had unlimited power, 
it had pushed its demands to such a point that the employers 
1 In a speech at the twenty-fifth anniversary of Vanderbilt University. 
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were goaded to resistance in self-defense. If any single lesson 
is to be drawn from this dispute, it is the necessity for wise and 
unselfish leadership of organized labor. 

But while condemning the one side, we cannot hold the other 
free from blame. There were hot-headed men in the lead on 
both sides. After the dispute had continued some time, suc- 
cess became a personal matter. Many of the contractors had 
expressed themselves so decidedly that they were unwilling to 
concede a single point; they had staked their personal repu- 
tation, as it were, on the outcome, and would accept nothing 
less than the complete submission of the Building Trades 
Council. In justice to the Contractors Council it should be 
said that there were many members in their association — as 
there were in the unions — who would have been glad of an 
honorable compromise at any period of the dispute. The atti- 
tude of the Contractors Council in demanding the dissolution 
of the Building Trades Council while refusing to disband them- 
selves, must be recognized as inconsistent, to say the least. 
They later receded from this extreme position, when, in the 
agreements signed with some of the unions, provision was 
made for the organization of a new central body. 

It now seems clear that the dispute might have been settled 
by mutual agreement, had the leaders on both sides been less 
uncompromising. After the failure of the attempt at concilia- 
tion by the committee from the American Federation of 
Labor, Mr. Gompers said 1 that the trouble could be settled 
in twenty-four hours if it were submitted to arbitration. In 
his testimony before the Industrial Commission 2 Mr. H. W. 
Steinbliss, Secretary of the National Building Trades Council, 
stated that the National Council could have settled the Chicago 
dispute if it had possessed the power to interfere with the 
local council, but it was prevented from doing so by its consti- 
tution. He advocated giving the national body more power in 
handling strikes and lockouts. 

Although, even after twelve months of struggle, the dispute 
is not yet ended, some conclusions may safely be drawn as 
1 June 25. 3 At Washington, D. C, November 10, 1900. 
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to the methods and future of organized labor in Chicago. The 
outcome must be regarded as virtually a victory for the con- 
tractors. Many of the unions have made terms with them, 
conceding their chief demands. The Building Trades Council 
is on the eve of dissolution, while the Contractors Council has 
gained in solidarity and unity of purpose. 1 And yet there is 
hardly a branch of industry where effective labor organization 
is more feasible than in the building trades. Here the com- 
petition of machinery is not present to threaten striking work- 
men with the fear of displacement; for the individual's skill 
and knowledge cannot be supplanted by an automatic machine. 
The consequence is that the men are better organized and more 
successful in enforcing their demands than in almost any other 
trade. And where the allied trades are organized in a central 
federated body, whose paid business agents are armed with 
the weapon of the sympathetic strike, their combined power 
is enormous. This power has undoubtedly been abused, par- 
ticularly in calling frequent sympathetic strikes, which greatly 
interfered with building operations. 2 One of the evils of the 
Building Trades Council had been the fact that it was not 
altogether homogeneous ; for it took in many unions which did 
not belong to the building trades, but were simply allied with 
them, such as the tunnel miners and the boiler-makers. A more 
compact organization, limited in membership to representatives 
of unions directly connected with the work of building, would 
have yielded better results and avoided the calling of many 
troublesome sympathetic strikes in remote industries. Such 
an organization was suggested by the agreements with the car- 
penters, iron-workers and steam fitters. 

The strengthening of the Contractors Council, as a result 
of the long dispute, will probably have one unforeseen result — 
namely, the concentration of the building industry of Chicago 

1 On December 26 the Building Contractors Council reelected all its former 
officers : Wm. D. O'Brien, president ; W. F. Behel, vice-president ; E. M. Craig, 
secretary ; E. Thomas, treasurer. 

2 Ninety per cent of the sympathetic strikes in New York were either inaugu- 
rated by the building trades or started to assist the building trades. — Eighth 
Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 935. 
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in the hands of the larger contractors. A large share of the 
building business was done by small contractors, each of whom 
hired a few men whom he personally superintended. When 
the employers' associations made agreements with the unions, 
one provision of which, whether tacit or expressed, was that 
the men should work only for members of the masters' associa- 
tions, the small contractors were driven either into the Contrac- 
tors Council or out of business. Owing to the long continuance 
of the struggle, many of the independent small contractors, who 
had risen a little from the ranks of mechanics, were reduced again 
to a dependent position, while a larger share of the building 
business went into the hands of the large contractors. 

Ernest L. Bogart. 
Oberlin College. 

Postscript. — Since the final proofs of the foregoing were read, the 
formal termination of the dispute has been announced. On April 
26 the Building Trades Council voted to disband, the motion being 
opposed by only the paper hangers and the boiler-makers. A few 
days later a new organization was formed, under the name of the 
Chicago Building Trades League, by fifteen of the eighteen strong 
trades in the building industry, representing 15,000 workmen. The 
membership is restricted to trades engaged in the actual construction 
of buildings, and thus fifteen of the trades that were affiliated with 
the former organization are made ineligible. There are to be no 
sympathetic strikes ; differences are to be settled by arbitration ; no 
person holding political office is eligible as a delegate ; and unity of 
the trades is to be fostered. This new central body was perfected 
entirely through the efforts of local labor men who opposed the 
policies of the old council and desired to live up to the agreements 
recently made with the contractors. The outcome of the year-long 
dispute must be regarded, therefore, not merely as a victory for the 
contractors, but rather as a victory for the better element in the 
trades unions, signifying the substitution of conciliatory methods of 
settling disputes for those of bluster and threat 



